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a;^£ Jfatfetr of tfnglia^ ^ottrfi. 

Bsegi moDamealam cere pereimiiis. — Hobaci, Lib. m, Cu. xxx. 

Enslish literature is the WeatminBter Abbey of England's intel- 
lectual life. Far down, at the end of the longest aiale, stands the 
first English tnonuroent of an English mind. The olden orthog- 
raphy, the obsolete words, the quaint pronunciation, like the brovrn 
mosa-spota upon the marble, are the finger-niarkfl of time. It is a 
aacred sepulcher. It has ever been and will ever be the favorite 
reanrt of poet-pilgrims. It is beautiful to think of Spencer standing 
by that tumb and attempting, with almost filial affection and rever* 
ence, to re-touch, re-chisel, retrace, recover to the world, those 
" labours" which two forgetful and ungrateful centuries had left to 
fade away. It is touching to hear hia noble lament — " the meed of 
a noble mind" — when he finds that mony a line is already ille^ble, 

" And now tbeir acta be no where to be fonnd 

As tbat TGnowmM Poet tbem compyled, 

With warlike ntunben and heroicke sound, 

Dan Chancer, well of EDgtisb node^led, 
On Fame! eternal] beadioU worUiie to be fyled. 
TOL. ixiv. 18 
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Goeffery Chaucer closed a. long life with the close of the fourteenth 
century. His were timeB when the scholars of the Q,ueenly Isle 
transmitted their contributions to literature through the Latini 
whicl^ Bacon, as late as he lived, called the ■■ universal language ; " 
times when the English, which is now capable of a polish as perfect 
as the Parian, was but rough-hevm and freshly quarried. His 
poems are the infant lispings of that language which has now a 
larger literature than any other ; and which, by a modem British ea- 
aayist, has been prophesied to be "the language of the Millennium." 

Yet had Chaucer no other claim to attention and study than that 
of priority, it is doubtful whether more of him than his name would 
now be known. 

Still, even if precedence were awarded him only in consideration 
of dates ; were the title — the " Father of English poetry" — con- 
ferred upon him only on the ground that he was the pioneer poet 
of our tongue, yet no one, even then, could call in question his 
right either to the place or the title. It is of no small moment 
that it was in the golden age of our English that the laurel was 
awarded, and his position acknowledged. And there has since 
risen no Aeschines to question his right to the Crown ;— no lit- 
erary Iconoclast to hurl him from the pedestal on which the ages 
have placed bim. And it is worthy of the world's remembrance and 
gratitude that Geoffery Chaucer, the accomplished scholar, to whom 
the Latin, the French and the English were equally familiar, dared, 
against the practice then prevalent, to challenge Fame in his own 
native English rather than in the stalwart Latin or the facile French ; 
thus planting a national literature earlier by a century than other- 
wise it might have been. This fact, alone, should defend him from 
the paltry imputation that he introduced French idioms into the 
English. That he anglicized French words is a fact, but not'a 
fault ; or if a fault, he is not answerable for it. 

The French was introduced, the historian tells us, as the language 
of the court, just before William's invasion, by Edward the Confes- 
sor, who " natus in Anglia, sed nutntus in Normanoia, pene in 
GalHcutn trannerat — hadbecome almost a Frenchman." And the 
Norman conquest not only confirmed the custom at court but exten- 
ded it to all the nobility and clergy, whence it soon spread to the 
people. The French now, the whole French, and nothing but the 
French was talked, written and read. 

But the language of France, though it inundated England, was 
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too light and liquid to wear away faer sturdy, sterling tongue,*— a 
tongue already tou powerful tu be supplanted, tbough it was not 
until the reign of Edward the Third, the patron of Chaucer, that 
its use became prevalent and pertnaoent. For three centuries the 
two languages had shared the Empire of England's Intellect ; and 
now it is enacted that, whereas " the French tongue is tou much 
unknown, all pleas in the courts of the king or any other lord shall 
be pleaded and judged in the English." 

Who shall say how much this change is due to Chaucer who has 
been stigmatized as the corrupter of the language which he best 
loved T " Lette Frenchmen," said he, " in their French enditen 
tiieir quaint termes, for it is kindly to their mouthes : but lette us 
abow our iantasies in such wordes as we leamden of our Dame's 
tongue." The censure should be changed to commendation 1 
" As much as then 
The English language could expren for men, 
He made It do," 

He should be honored both for using a little and for using so little 
of the foreign tongue ; — ^in the first case, because the English was 
limited, and the French was still the language of the learned and 
the polite ; in the second case, because it " proves him the patriot " 
who prefers the language of his uative land to that o{ any other, 
how much soever more refined. 

Chancer wrote for the court, for he moved among them ; and he 
wrote for the people, for he was of them. Perhaps the ratio of the 
quantity of his French to that of his English is as was the number 
of the Court to that of the Commons. It certainly, is no greater. 
And it could with equal propriety be imputed to Homer as a ikult 
that he introduced different dialects into the Iliad. 

But it is not on the priority or the pnrity of his vrritings, that 
his claims to veneration chiefly depend. Yet were the ques- 
tion ; " Who was Chaucer }" to be put, ia nine cases out often, the 
answer would be : " He was the first English poet ;" or, " He was 
the father of English poetry," — all centering around the fact, not 
BO much that he was a poet, as that he was the first poet. The 
adjective is suffered to overshadow the substantive. But tho fact is 
no less real that he was not only the first poet, but a true poet. If 
the province of poetry is, as it is defined in the " Ara Poetica," " to 
instruct and to entertain ;" and if he deserves tho longest lease upon 
the land of song, who best conforms to the boundaries laid down by 
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thb definitiort, then surely Chaucer's claims are co-equal with all 
tbat have obtained the acquiesceace of the ages. Homer and 
Hesiod) Virgil and Horace are read in order to gaiu an insight into 
the langoage and leading princtplee which obtained in tbeir timea. 

HoiT they wrot« and how they thought, 

How they loved and how they fonght. 

These, the poet's Imea hive caught. 
Chaucer's poemB, too, are a portrait of his age. They give us a 
knowledge, of the state, that then existed, of the laws, of chivalry, 
of literatui-e and religion, both ia their public and — more — in their 
private operatian. He was cultivated by the court, and had the 
confidence of the king ; yet no where in hia works, can be fbaad 
one line dedicated to their praise. He venerates the church ; but 
this does not aancdfy in his sight, its ages and decrepit en-ors. He 
angelizei woman ; but this does not prevent him from representing 
her, when fallen. In the character of a fallen angel. 

Surprise haa been expressed that he has not heralded the achieve- 
tnenta of thoae warriora,— " the Black Prince, and bis brother, the 
•car-worn John of Gaunt, the chivalrous De Hauny, the heroic 
Chandoia, and the brave Derby,"— whose names were then ringing 
through the realm. But, to us, it seems more aurprising that none 
of his numerous critics have discoyered that many a passage in his 
poemii which speaks of valor, bravery, chivalry, points to thoae 
living characters who embodied these qualities. 
' Surprise, too, a surprise that rises into wonder, has oflen been 
lapeated, that, to quote the words of QcBhler, " a poet, whose pic- 
tures of women are so exquisitely tender and delicate, should neg- 
lect to do ,homage to the matchless purity of Queen Fhilipps, 
whom all hearts loved." Now is it not plain here, too, thatPhilippa 
ia in the mind of the poet whenever bespeaks of female beauty 
and purity / As '■ the statuaries of those days used to make her 
their model for images of the Virgin Mary," so our poet Saw, in 
her, the paragon of perfection, when he would paint a portnut of 
female purity. The compliment to the Q,ueen is the more valuable 
as it is the more indirect. Chaucer's soul, while it waa too proud to 
flatter, waa too appreciative to forget. 

As to the literature— the English literature of his day — it might 
almost be aaid tbat it consiats of bis writings. That mountain range, 
of great names diat now adorn and digniiy our language, had not 
^t emerged from the billowy years, Shakspeare — the Mont Blsnc 
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of all Literature— wae yet two centuries in that unfathomed future. 
Cfaaucer was the first to emerge ; and though many of those that 
Toae after him, have risen above him, yet his weight haa helped to 
thrust them up. It is no uncommon thing foi' a mind to excel the 
model that it sets before itself. - One author begets another. There 
is a family resemblance from Chaucer to Tennyson. Aa the newa 
of the Conquest of Troy flashed from Ida, through a long eucces* 
sion of beacons built On mountain heights, to the Atreidan roof; so, 
the same light of thought that blazed from Chaucer's brow Sashed 
forward to Spencer, and Milton, aud Drydeo, whence it has illumia- 
ed that long line of lower heights — down to the present day. 

Such has been Chaucer'sinflaence upon England's later literature; 
and such is the comparative position of his poetry. It ts no majes- 
uc height which looks over the horizon and sees the sun long before 
the rest of the world does ; for Chaucer did not, like Milton, write 
' sentiments centuries in advance of his times ; but it is a low, yet 
lovely, undulating land of as genial clime as that of his friend and 
fellow-poet, Petrarch,— a land where no plain disgusts with its un- 
varied platitude, no peak overpowers with its imposing majeity,— e 
laud, in fine, most truthfully, yet unconsciously figured forth io one 
of hi* own descriptions : 

" There grow the bilder oke, the hard* asBhe, 
The piller elme, the coffre unto c'ralne, 
Tlie taxi pipe tree, bolme to whippia lache, 
Tile tailing Aire, tbe dpres deth to pkine, 
Tbe shooter ewe, tlie wpe for Bhaftti plalne, 
The ollva of peace, aud eke the droiiken vine, 
7%« victor pahnt, thb LAnaaa, too, nimra." 

" Tbe Blrfi of tbe place so temprs was. 
That grevance was ther ne'er of hot ne cold, 
Ibere ms eke every boUome spice and gna, 
Ne no man Dwy there wezE sick ne old, 
Tet was there mord Joy, o thoaund fold, 
* Than I can tell, or ever conld or might ; 

Z%«r«'t Mw eltrl do}/, and ■■, hb nvBB, atasT." 
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A faiDt tradition has come down to ub, from good old times, of a 
Grand Ball which uaed to be given annually by the Junior Clatis, as 
a Bort of accompaniment, to Junior Exhibition. A Buitable hall 
was procured, the music was of the best description, and the affair 
was graced by the beauty and intelligence" of the city. Those 
who had distiiiguished themselves in the Exhibition were the " lions " 
of the occasion, and the tradition says, that their performances on 
the floor afforded even greater satisfactjon than their eloquence on 
the stage. Juniors in those days were happy fellows. But this 
custom has, very naturally, fallen into disuse, and there now remain 
but one or two occasions, where students as a class have access to 
New Haven Society. 

In Harvard for inEtance, this is not so. There the Professors are 
accustomed to give frequent entertainments, and the mere fact of 
being a student it) the College furnishes an introduction to Society 
and giveB to those who have the abilities, and the desire, an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy it. 

And in most other colleges which are comparatively small, or are 
located in smaller places than New Haven, the students receive a 
large share of the attention and hospitalities of its citizens. 

We suppose there must be a causg for the comparative absence 
among us, of social intercourse outside of the college walls, between 
students and their professors. That there is a lack in this respect 
is a palpable fact. 

Sometime, indeed, towards the early Spring in each year, when 
" A yonng man's fancy lightly turns to thooghts of love," 
a lecture is given strongly recommending the marital relation to the 
consideration of the Senior class, and an invitation is extended to 
the " Soirefe." Visions of Syren beauties float now in the imagina- 
tion of the Seniors. Spaikling eyes and laughing lips cast a radi- 
ance over the joyous scone. And filled with eager anticipations, 
they adorn their persons with extra care, and proceed to the festal 
halls. There they enjoy the rare privilege of a conversation vrith 
their chums iu a comer, or are introduced for the first time to s 
few young ladies, who discourse to them learnedly about the " Bud- 
hist Religion," or the Geology, Ictbyology, and Choncology of the 
Cannibal Islands. After this the young gentlemen are glad enough 
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to partake of their proftortioD of ice-creBRi in silence, and then 
wend tlieir way back to their rooms, sadder if not wiser men. A 
flunk to their host the next morning completes the Bolemnitiea of 
the occasion. 

With this single exception the student here derives no advantage 
in society from the fact that he is a student. His character with 
New Haven people is pretty well stripped, of whatever romance it 
may possess in the eyes of others. The older portion of the inhabit- 
ants look upon students as the lawless barbaiians who steal their 
gates, and make horrid noises at unseemly hours. While the young 
ladies regard them as a recurring series of pleasant, and rather use- 
fiil young men. The supply never fails ; so it is not necessary to 
do more than simply receive all acts of kindness and courtesy, with- 
out making the slightest return. The consequence of this, so far 
as students are concerned, (if we may venture to express our opin- 
ion,) is a selfish and unequal society ; a society lacking that social 
warmth and vigor, which can only exist when a proper apprecia- 
tion of what constitutes its duties, is united with a generous desire 
in its members for the common enjoyment. The keenest of satirists 
would find in New Haven, but few of those fashionable extrava- 
gances which are so often their theme. Where these exist there is 
at least a positive life and motion, a show of generous hospitality, 
of free-hearted courtesy. We bad rather see extravagances com- 
mitted in this direction, than a Puritanic dullness in Society, an 
uusocial and selfish exclusivenese. To enjoy the privileges of this 
society, students have to conform somewhat to its selfish require- 
ments, and the result is a crowd of most obsequious gallants, and an 
equal number of most nnrequiting fair. 

A mairiedlady of our acquaintance, speaking rather disparagingly 
of several students, we ventured to remark that they were favorites 
with the ladies. "My dear sir, " replied she, "you must not con- 
found popularity with usefulness. Every lady must, if possible, 
have some one to escort her to lectures and concerts, and such 
things. Hence these young men are exceedingly useful, in fact al- 
most indispensable. But you must not therefore conclude that they 
are popular." 

How often do we see the truth of this remark exemplified ; and 
it evinces as well the selfish character of the society, as the anomal- 
ous condition of many of its popular members. Nor can we won- 
der at what is thus illustrated, when we consider the character of 
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theM naeful men. Let us notice somewliat the social career of one 
of them. Smith resolved early in his course — as soon as he found 
that he would not take the valedictory — not to devote too mnch 
time to the ^owth of his intellect merely. He determined to cul- 
tivate particularly the " heart element," and " develope those warm 
emotions of the soul, which (vide Spoon Oratione) will live and floar- 
ish, when validictories and high orations shall be forgotten," So 
Smith takes a colloquy, and turns his attentions to the fair sex. 
Now he takes front seats in Geological lectures. He may be seen 
in stimptuous apparel promenading Chapel street Wednesday and 
Saturday aftemoona. He has learned to use his handkerchief with 
peculiar grace and effect, and engages in frequent sly flirtations. 

Kow to flirting in the proper sense of that word, we think.no con* 
siderate person will object. And that man is sadly to be pitied who 
has not at some period of bis life fallen a willing victim to the ca- 
pricious smiles of that most cbBfrning of all beauties, a Coquette. 

There ts a feacination in the music of her voice, in the witchery 
of her conversation, though transient and decettlul. But this New 
Haven fliniug, this smirking and bowing and waring of handker- 
chief, is undoubtedly the most senseless, the most ridiculous, and 
withal the most unsubstantial amusement that ever engaged the 
attention of a love-sick Freshman, or a Wednesday afternoon 
Belle. However flattering may be the admiration evinced by such 
manifestations, respect for the admirer is thereby seriously diminish- 
ed. Even Smith, after a while begins to think it " stale, flat, and 
unprohtable," and seeks the more palpable pleasures of an entrance 
into society. 

Now if he can only procure an invitation to a Pic-Nic on East 
Rock, or become serviceable in adorning churches about Christmas 
times, his social fortune is made. But if he fail in these, he may 
have to become a teacher in a Sunday school. For in their praise 
be it said, New Haven ladies in their relations to these are quito 
democratic, and Smith may thus find in Davenport, or Scattergood, 
an avenue to society which he has sought for in vain elsewhere. 
As a last resort let him take a room in town, with an old gentlemen 
who has two or three pretty daughters, and his wishes are attained. 
The daughters introduce him to Miss Jones, and Miss Jenkins, and 
Smith is thus passed around. Very soon — after a call or two- 
Smith has the exquisite pleasure of Miss Jones' company to the con- 
cert, but too happy if he can be seen in public with so fascinating a 
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At the concert Misa Jonea happens to sit next the enter- 
taiaing Mr, Brown, who nods with a patronizing air to Smith, and 
monopolizes Miss Joties' attention in the intervals, during the 
reniainder of the evening. While poor Smith, after vainly trying 
to " get in a word edgewise," relapses into quiescence, the picture 
of vexation and chagrin. The concert over. Miss Jones bidding 
Brown good night in a most bewitching manner, nods to Smith, 
marches him off home with her, and has a hearty laugh at his expense 
with her friend Miss Jenkins the next day. 

And thus this gay young man goes on absorbed, in the pleasures 
of this society, and imagines himself a general favorite. He is 
willing to make himself useful, sends flowers, and elegant littl^ 
tokens, and presents tickets to all College performances. As a sort of 
reward he is invited occasionally to an entertainment, and receive; 
a limited share of smiles, when greater favorites are not availa- 
ble. And at last Smith leaves College, dropping a few significant 
hints about a. broken heart, regrets that she should take it so serious- 
ly, hopes time and absence will effect a cure. But then a young 
man, you know must enjoy himself somewhat with the ladies. 

It is true that all students in society are not Smiths. Many of 
them are eminently calculated to add an additional interest to the 
most intelligent and refined society, and capable of appreciating 
its highest pleasures. But we think we say no more than all, who 
have thought twice on the subject will admit, when we affirm that 
but a small proportion of the haMtual representatives of each Col- 
lege Class in society, come from those who are most esteemed by 
their fellow students, for qualities both of mind and heart. And we 
have the corresponding fact, perhaps from this very reason, that the 
topmost " Tun " in New Haven, is somewhat jealous of the presence 
of students within its charmed circle. 

Walter in the " Princess " tells to the beautiful Lilia that in 
College 

Thej boated, and they cricketed ; (bey talked 

At wine, in clubs, of art, of politics ; 

They rode ; they betted ; made a bandred Mends, 

Bat misted tha tnignonelte. 
They could only " pledge in wassail," the Lilias who were eUaetlt. 
In this respect we are hardly more fortunate, than those in the Eng- 
lish University. We shall no more attempt to explain why this ia 
so, than to suggest a remedy. 

VOL. XXIT. 19 
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These remarks have been general in their character, for it is un* 
necessary to say. that the connection of many students with society 
is pleasant in the highest degree, or to compliment the beauty and 
intelligence, or extol the social worth of very many New Haven 
ladies. 

In the social problem in New Haven, as respects students, we 
have given then five hundred young men, and (for there is no 
scarcity in New England,) a proportionate number of young ladies. 
In the resolution of tliis problem, all certainly are not equally suited 
to the same society, and as certainly would assume their appropiiate 
places in the social grade, were all restraints removed. That it would 
be difiicult or even impossible for every one thus to be located in his 
proper sphere no one can doubt. But is it not equally clear that 
these elements may be more judiciously combined, more properly 
harmonized ; that they are susceptible of more generous social 
enjoyment, more genuine and lively pleasure. If this be so, speed 
the day when a result so desirable shall be attained. 



Ptillofaicir 6timnit. 

Amid dim legends of tbe olden time*, 
Tbrongh direst tales of ancient -uttered story, 
We catch fatnt glimpses of enchanted climes, 
And deeds all ladiant with heroic glory. 

A solemn voice is speaking ^m the Past — 

It* di«am-like iofluence over all things shedding; 

By no sweet mmdc in its tones surpassed, 

It whispers forth — " 'lis halloired ground thou'rt treading." 

Swift rise the thoughts of those departed days. 
All sweetest accents from their pale lips wellhig ;— 
We hear old poets chanting songs of praise, — . 
We bear the grand, tieroic chorus swelling. 
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We hear tbe Hlining sonnd of martial fight, 
The cUog of enord on cruhiog helmet ringtng. 
The charge of Tranior, aod tbe fall of knight — 
Victorious hosts tlieir proadeat'paeaDS singing. 

All Oreraa's golden glory back returns, 

While on her hallowed ground we ponder, dreaming; 

Again the altar's sacred fire bams, 

O'er colnmned coorls and stalely temples gleaming. 

Again tbe forms of warrior and of sage, 
Betum to bless onr eager, hopeful longing ; — 
Again sweet shapes of that diriner age, 
In radiant lorelinesa ate swiftly thronging. 

In somptnons beauty queenly Helen stands. 
More richly fair than any mortal maiden ; — 
Sod Friam wrings his feeble, moDrning hands, 
Bereft of hope, forlorn, and sorrow-laden. 

Barbaric hordes once more are on the sea. 
With boastings proud unto the battle going; 
Once more the wild, free wares with stormy glee, 
Arising in their niight, are o'er them fiowing. 

O'er ground all hallowed b]r the Poet's tread, 
We wonder, while the twilight dews are faUlnft— 
We hear mysterious voices, faint and dread. 
From out the Past's fast'deep'nhig shadows calling. 

They dower us with thrilling verse sublime. 
Themselves of noble deeds the true recordbrs — 
They pace the lofty battlements of Time, 
Like grim and ancient, stately-stepping warders. 

'Tis hallowed ground where lordly Plato taught. 
With calm confiding in his godlike vision — 
Thrice hallowed, where the Spartan heroes fought, 
With hopes nplifled to the realms £lyaian. 



Thus every dime hath hallowed ground, 
Wliere poet dreamed orbero perished; — 
£ach stately tomb — each hnmble mound 
b in some lieart forever cherished. 
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®^« CMj of ^pdation. 

While lying on my lounge one gloomy afternoon, lazily watching 
the flicker of the firelight, and musing on all sorts of strange sub- 
jects, wondering how so many doctors went unhung, how bo many 
authors escsjied deserved starvation, how so many divines became 
such excellent dancers, I was roused by a geutle knock at my door. 
Supposing it to be some prowling student, who had a spare hour to 
wastf« with some unfortunate, I shouted, cume in, in a voice never 
particularly melodious, but on this occasion so gruff that though it 
said come in, it implied pretty distinctly that the visitor had better 
stay out. However the door slowly opened, and to my surprise, in 
walked a man whose ancient dress and calm features plainly showed 
that he was of a generation long since gone, and gladly forgotten by 
inanyperhaps,butwhoseBterndevotion and brave hearts, have render- 
ed them immortal in the annals of the church. There was no mistak- 
ing the quiet composure of that face. My strange visitant could be 
no other than John Bunyan, the man, who had found those " that did 
talk pleasantly of religion." I offered him a seat, not a little al 
but the simple courtesy of his manners soon reassured i 
eagerly listened to hear what he might have to say. 
strange boldness began to come over me prompting me to a loqua- 
city which I fear was not altogether becoming in one so young, 
insomuch that when the Dreamer asked me if many journeyed from 
these parts to the Celestial city now-a-days, I replied that many 
did professedly set out thitherward, but mistook for it the city of 
Keput^tion which had been founded by a colony sent out from 
Vanity-Fair. At this the Dreamer seemed a little pained but only 
remarking that he had heard Bomething of that city in his own 
times, he drew from his pocket an antique book, bound with strong 
leather and fastened with a rude iron claap. At first I thought it 
might be an old copy of the " Pilgrim's Progress," but presently I 
eaw on the back in old fashioned letters, with f instead of s, " His- 
tory of the World." Putting this in my hands he desired me to turn 
over and read to him what was said therein about the city to which 
I had alluded. Aa 1 turned over leaf after leaf hastily scanning the 
pages, I could not help thinking how different it was from any his- 
/tory that I had ever seen before. I could find nothing of Babylon, 
or AtheiiB, or Rome. Nothing waa said of Bgypt or Persia, or any 
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of those kingdoms which figure so largely id ordinary hiBtories, but 
instead of these page a&er page was devoted to the kingdom of 
Riches which seemed to have been one of the most powerful. There 
were many stories of persons who had set out from the town of 
Porerty and eraigiated to the above mentioned kingdoni. Some of 
these had encountered ubataclea put in their way by those who al- 
ready dwelt in ^e country of Riches, and struggled against them 
cursing most bitterly, but it seemed that when these very people 
had attained their journey's end, they were the ones most fond of 
hindering those who came after. I also noticed that there was a 
good deal said about the city of Social-influence, and it seemed that 
many set out from the towa of Low-degree, to go thither in the hope 
of bettering their condition. It would have been amusing to read 
the quaint account which the book gave of the expedients which 
these pilgrims resorted to in order to get over the route. It should 
be noticed that this city was the metropolis oF the kingdom of 
Riches, and its streets were paved, with dollars, and broad pieces 
of gold, which every pilgrim had to bring with him. In order to 
get these, some mixed up queer drugs and sold for sovereign reme- 
dies, others collected tin-ware and went around exchanging it for 
rags, others still held traffic in a celebrated kind of fish, and the book 
said that there would have been nothing derogatory in these last 
two occupations to those who had engaged in them, if they had not 
told such abominable falshooda to conceal the fact, and affected such 
extreme disgust for their less fortunate fellow travellers whom they 
had left behind. But as I noticed my visitor growing impatient, I 
hastened to find what was said of the city of Reputation. It was 
one of the oldest in the world, and almost all who jonmeyed to the 
temple of Fame passed through it, but many stopped there unable 
to get any further. Those who lived here enjoyed many attentions 
not granted to other people, and also had to submit to much extra 
inconvenience. But all found it so pleasant a residence on the whole, 
that they would make any sacrifice rather than move away, and, 
such was the glitter of its turret tops and spires, that multitudes 
seeing them from an immense distance, rushed frantically forward 
on the road thither. Perhaps it ought to be told here, that many 
who entered the city and climbed to the lofliest pinnacles of the 
temples and castles fell down headlong to the ground, but they al- 
ways got up with less breath to be sure, but a great deal more wis- 
dom then they possessed before. But notwithstanding such casual- 
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UcB BB these, there were constantly to be seen men of all profesBions 
trooping thitherward. There vrere scholars who filled their lamps 
with their life-blood in order the better to see their way. There 
were lawyers, who finding their c»naciences burdensome, threw 
them aside in order to get forward more swiftly. There were 
ministers who coined the word of God into a He, and bought there- 
with pulpits cushioned with flattery, in this city of their desire. There 
were authors tno who wrote infamous lies, <]efending all sorts of 
villiany, that those engaged in it might lend them a hand, od their 
journey. There was much more in the book, respecting these, but 
some of it I have forgotten, and another portion interested me 
much more. It appeared that the city of Reputation was built near 
the boundary line which runs between the districts of Youth and 
Manhood. Formerly it was wholly within the district of Manhood, 
but iu later times it has extended quite a distance into the province 
of Youth, and it was the description of the students quarters in this 
pan of the city which interested me most, for I had known some 
who were dwelling in this very place. What astonished me most 
however, was that although the book seemed old, yet its descrip- 
tions w6re applicable, almost without exception, to those who 
10 later times set out for Reputation, but the reader must judge 
for bimsolf. There was it seemed in the Student's quaiter 
various etigiblo stopping places, among which the most cele- 
brated were De Forest Castle and Valedictory Comer, but it was 
vaguely hinted by some that this latter is barely out of sight 
of the valley of the shadow of death. Indeed some have thought 
that the. whole city of Reputation was not tar from it. But not- 
withstanding these stories, many paid out their health very liberally 
in order to gel lodging at these places. There were also many 
other localities much striven for, and to secure a residence in any of 
the dwellings on Pri^e Row was thought very desirable. Then 
there was Scholarship square, which was affirmed by many to be a 
pleasanter neighborhood than Prize Row even, at any rate there 
were some very aristocratic people who sometimes stopped there, 
among whom were Mr. Stupidity, Mr. Clownisbness, Mr. Arrogance, 
and many others. 

But those who advocated Prize How, referred lofHly to Mr. Self- 
conceit, Mr. Skin-well, and Mr. Bombast, gentlemen of the most 
distinguished parts. Besides the gentlemen who actually dwelt in 
the above-mentioned situations, there was a vast number who came 
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to the city aod took private roonis a little more retired. There waa 
one street just back of Prize Jtow callod SenMip Avenue, which 
was a favorite resort of these gentry. Rumor said that they poo* 
aeeaed vast treasures of intellectual wealth, amply sufficient to put 
them in poaseBsion of the most expensive dwellings on Prize Kow, 
Scholarahip Square, or even to rent De Forest Castle itself ; but 
either an aversion to any ungentlemanly display, or an excessive 
love of retirement, induced them to remain in Sent-up Avenue 
There was still another part of the Stadont's quarter in the good city 
of Reputation, much sought after. This was Good-fellow's Place. 
Those who resided here weie not at first recognized by such stars 
as Mr, Clownishnsas, or Mr. Self-conceit, but after a while it usually 
came out that they had a tremendous amount of innate talent. They 
had read largely and thought profoundly, tosay nothiugof tiieir be- 
ingtho " best hearted fellows in the world." 

As I was rattling off page after page of the book to my compan- 
ion, of which the above are the barest hints, I came suddenly upon 
a paper nicely folded aad pressed, which I was requested to open. 
To my surprise it was a collection of extracts from the diaries of 
Mr. Stupidity, Mr. Skin-well and others, which tbey had kept whilst 
on their journey to Repntatiou. I was much gratified at the dis- 
covery, for I was longing to know how they ever endured the ia- 
tiguei of so arduous a pilgrimage. 

Mr. Stupidity, it seems, had found the road very difficult at first. 
He had been obliged to sit up night after night reading translations, 
and poring over his lessons, and then he frequently found himself at 
fault. He never meddled with anything aside from his regular stud- 
ies, but plodded straight forward in them. He was of the opinitm 
that Shakespeare was commander-in-chief at Agincourt, and thought 
it probable that Dr. Johnson was a very good phyucian. 

Mr. Clownishuess and Mr. Arrogance were men of a difierent 
mould. They bad intellect enough, but the one, while remembering 
bis Euclid, had forgotten his manners, and the other had forgotten 
everything except that he dwelt on Scholarship Square, in the city 
of Reputation. It ought to be said however in justice to all, that 
these were not the only dwellers on the Square, but Mr. Modeety, 
Mr. Real-worth, and many other worthy gentlemen, also took up 
thrar abode there. 

Mr. Skin-well in his pilgrimage had been sore put to it, some- 
times. But he had collected all the information that he could rela- 
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tire to tlie aubjects of bis compoeitionsi and so dexteroualif had he 
intarwoTsn the thoughts and language of others, that at length he 
began to believe that he was quite original. Every one spoke highly 
of Mr. Skin-well. He posaeaaed extraordinary talent for descrip- 
tion, and besides, he wrote with such astonishing rapidity that there 
was no doubt but be possessed » mind of the first order. Mr. Bom- 
bast, too, was held in high repute, and the large silver 1, on his door 
in Prize Row, indicated that his next move might be into De Forest 
Castle. He too had some difficulty on bis journey. Some very ma- 
licious pei-sons bad said that bis writings were too vapory, and would 
never admit him among the Self- conceits, and the Sldn-wells. But 
the sequel showed that Mr, Bombast was not a man, at least in his 
own estimation, to be trifled witb. Mr. Self-conceit bad gone for- 
ward from the first with the utmost confidence. Yet some bad been 
disposed to throw obstacles even in bis way to the town. He had 
^o met with some rather sudden mishaps to be sure, but as a gen ' 
oral thing be bad made tbe journey with a good deal uf composure. 

As for those who lived on S«nt-up Avenue, and in Good-fellow'a 
Place, they bred badly enough al first. They floundered about in 
the little society puddles which they found in the road, trying hard 
to convince those around that they too were going to tbe city of 
Reputation. They talked loudly and long whenever tbe Pilgrims 
met for any purpose, and blustered around when marshalls were to 
be cfaosen, but it was of no avail, and tbey began to lag. 

At length however they hit upon tbe happy expedient of suggest- 
ing oysters and brandy -punches lo some of their more poweri'ul 
companions, whereupon it was immediately discovered that great 
injustice bad been done them. Thoy were hoisted on the shoulders 
of those able to run with them, and carried rapidly forward toward 
the city of their hopes, witb nothing else to do but to hand dawn 
the oysters and brandy. When tbey were well within tbe city, and 
evety body was wondering, it was loudly proclaimed that they had 
applied for reudencea on Prize Row, but after these apartments 
bad all been assigned to others, owing to some misunderstanding, 
tM many as could took lodgings in Sent-up Avenue, and tbe others, 
out of sheer carelessness, quartered in Good-fellows Place. 

A great many of the inhabitants of Reputation were of the above 
stamp! and bad got there by hook and crook of truly strange con- 
struction. But it was pleasant to find, on reading a little farther, 
that besides Mr. Modesty, and Mr. Real-worth, there abode there 
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bIm>, Mr. Wit, Mr. Commnn-oensfl, and mmetimM, Mr. Qenias. 
Moreorer, I found thai there vras hard by a town called Little-heard- 
of, where these last-named gentlemen were quite sa fond of residing 
while Bojourning in the province of Youthi as in the choice society 
on Prize Row, and Scholarship Square. I also fontid that of those 
who went into the temple of Fame, a great many hurried through 
the city of Reputation as soon as possible. 

Here the Dreamer desired me to return the I>ook, at the same 
time advising me to he content with an honest purpose. He said 
also that it was hard for an empty sack to stand upright, and a great 
many other sensible things, which people laugh at now-a-day*^ 
tbeu courteously withdrew. Reader, if you have ever started for 
the city of Reputation and heard the hum of the myriad voices 
crowding thither ; if you have ever seen the bright gleam of its 
walla fleshing in the sunshine of popular favor ; if you have ever 
passed within the gates and seen the Bghting and wrangling in tlie 
streets ; if you have ever known stupidity aod conceit, and arro- 
gance, to walk hand in hand with worth, you can judge of the an- 
tique book and of the city for yooraeir. a. b. w. 



Crmislatton. 

" What is the good of a College education 1" has been a favorite 
question with the uninformed. It ia proposed in this country often, 
because the recent settlement of even the older part of it, and the 
peopling of its newer portions, now in progress, have turned indi- 
vidual attention to preparing homes and creating property for their 
comfort, and have brought these things in to prominence as the chief 
good. The question, growing therefore out of the sentiments pre- 
valent among a very large part of the community, has been answer- 
ed by many friends of education, and successfully. Prejudice has 
been removed, and the tide past ita ebb, steadily flows in &vor of 
learning. Now and then an unlettered man will put the query, 
with somewhat of the confidence with which an ignorant infidel will 
advance a decayed objection to Christianity. With equal efiect too. 
One ahovfll of diit will not dam the movement of the waters. 

VOL. xxir. SO 
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Every student entering Alma Mater, assenU to the advantages of 
a Collegiate courae. He confesses he bas answered in tbe affirma- 
tfve the question of the ignorant, and his intention to prove for 
Umself the theory of his reply. He finds before himself a rigorous 
eourse of classical and mathematical study, of which, as it has 
always been the professed mode of benefit, it is bis duty to make a 
thorough trial. He gives several years of Talnable dme and quite 
a large amount of money, meets with many obstacles peculiar to a 
life devoted to investigating books, and more than all, as long as he 
remains a student, professes to the world to live consistently with 
the opinions which guided him tn choosing to enter College. If he 
avoids his evident obligation, whether by resorting to surreptitious 
ud or by half doing bis work, be is untrue to his professions and 
BOWS thistles for himself, which the world will see him reaping 
where it looked for wheat. Better to have staid away and sown 
thistles on poor ground, than to hare spent so much in improve- 
ments and reap thistles after all. Better do it, than drop grains of 
good seed here and there and have thorns come up and choke it. 
A part of the sowing, or tbe translation of our Latin and Greek 
text, we intend to consider. 

Carlyle commenting on the instnicdon given to the tutors of 
Frederick the Great, with reference to Latin, exclaims, "What has 
a tiring German man and King of the eighteenth Saeculitm to do 
with dead old Heathen Latins, Romans, and the lingo they spoke 
their fraction of sense and nonsense in 1 " Frightful how the young 
years of the European generations have been wasted for ten cen- 
turies back, and tbe thinkers of tbe world have become mere walk- 
ing sacks of Marine stores—" Gtlehrten Learned," as they call 
themselves— and gone Itat to the world in that manner as a set of 
confiscaied Pedants babljling about said Heathens, and thdr extinct 
lingo and fraction of sense and nonsense for the thonsand years last 
paat — Heathen Latins, Romans, who perhaps were no great things 
of Heathen after all, if well seen into. I have heard judges say 
they were inferior, in real worth and grist to German bome-growths 
we have bad, if the confiscated Pedants could have discovered it." 
"What a TOfiBter of rhetorical annihilation this " History-book " 
writer is ! He takes bis little broom, and with one assertion, sweeps 
a thousand years backwai'd, and a thousand leagues around bim and 
Bonn, Oxford, the Sorbonne and Yale are dust in the corner. Don 
Quixote assaults the windmills. 
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Translation may be described in a variety of definitiona. To 
speak & 1' Allemand, we may call it, adopting a child-tbought 
from one lan^sge into another, changing only its dresB, but pre* 
eerving its kinship to the race. In preparatory schools )t is practi- 
cally defined : Tn transfer wordt from another tongue, allowing 
their idiom-clothes to hang loosely and uobecomiogly about them. 
We conceive its accurate description to be : Transposing a sentence, 
a complex thing of TFords and thought, into a language idiomatically i 
so that they who speak it shall have just the same ideas awakened 
by the translated ezpreBsioc. u those who used the foreign tongUQ 
bad from the original one. Surely, to take a siiifile word of one 
language and give the corresponding in our own, is not to be digni- 
fied as translation. To take a collection of words, whose union 
makes sense, and to give merely the literal rendering of them, that 
is, adhering to the original letter by letter as it were, is not transla- 
tion ; not even if the construed sentence also makes sense. There 
is something more than this. We are to strip off the foreign cos- 
tume in which a thought may be clothed, and put on another peculiar 
to and characteristic of ourselves, so that wh'en our eyes see it, we 
may greet it as an acquaintance, and not stare with wonder and 
aversion at the strange garb. Now it is this process which gives lo 
translation, especially of the Latin and Greek, its value. 

Mind, God's best humsji gifl, is put in our possession as a seed 
only, " like a grain of mustard seed," But grown, the tree, the fruit 
are everything. Virtues may be in luxuriance, graces may flower 
in rare beauty ; but these are only gentle, lowly. Beside theiq 
mind towers. It forces respect. Ruling matter, it coptrols men 
and they are loyal to its kingship. But how is man to recognize it| 
rule, till it makes itself known. This it does through action, so to 
speak by a sign-language, as in Cromwell or Alexander ; Its imme- 
diate effects are powerful and widely felt ; but its indirect results 
cau rarely be traced, and are usually so delicate as so<m to I>e lost 
forever. It manifests itself by thought also, whicb, when made 
perceptible through words, confines the direct results of it to no 
time or place, but acts with equal force with whomsoever it it 
brought in contact. Conceive of thought which cannot be made 
apparent by words. Consider Shakespeare, with his wealth of con- 
ceptions, unablato utter a single one to his fellow-men. Could he 
be compared to a caged bird beating the wire with feeble wing 1 
with a wild bull even, baited to fuiyl or rather, measuring him 
with his like, to struggling Enceladus under Aetna sealed I Lanr 
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gutige then ;a lifted up to great dignity, because it aids mind in 
taking its rigbtfal place ; wbicb is tlie better done, according as it 
approacfaoe to the complete mastery of words. 

.Now the dead languages are constructed witb a nicety that 
marks no others. Words are derived so regolarly and componnded 
so easily, that the mind can express its thought of every riiade with 
neatness, compactness and symmetry trnly wonderful. It is not 
averred that the greatest thoughts are to be found in Greek and 
Latin writers. On the contrary, we believe oar own contain enn- 
ceptions more profound, more beautifnt than any others. It may be 
there are German home-growths also, superior in real worth and 
grist to any among classic groves. But there are great thoughts in 
the dead tongnes, and common thoughts are better expressed Id 
them than in the living. If then we can catch the skill they show, 
in making known our ordinary ideas, what may we not hope for in 
respect of the great ones ! But how can we become skiliul T Just 
as we acquire dexterity in any thing else : by extreme care, which 
we do not or can not bestow in becoming conversant with a modem 
tongue. In our own, we usually forget the words in the thought. 
Whh French, Spanish, German, we soon become familiar and equally 
oblivious. But Latin and Greek are not easily understood or rapidly 
mastered. If we learn them for ourselves, we must attend to words 
and sentences as media of thought, and in accurate translation we 
insensibly but actually wake to the importance of them as media. 
For the mind unable to effect anything except througfi thought 
expressed in words, and being potent with the aid of them, must 
resort to words as its indispensable auxiliary. The utility of words 
is vastly increased, the more they and their arrangement are fiilly 
understood. Careful translation of the language of Athens and of 
Rome effect the desired acquaintance. The scholar rendering a 
senteuce is often arrested by one or more words, of whose meaning 
he has at first but an approximate idea. His tlioughtlnl attention 
will shortly unfold a variety of significations, out of which one can 
be selected as the most correct. By tiiis means, shades of thought 
and the words revealing them, become familiar to the mind, while 
the choice of a place in the construed sentence, where the full force 
of the selected word may be most advantageonsly and tastefully 
shown, ia valuable aid in forming style. Tbe elegance and the 
accuracy of the style of Milton, who read all the Greek and Latin 
nuthora, ere due to his classical studies. Allusions from tfaem 611 his 
writings. 
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We witDOBS the same thing in William Pitt, He " did not con- 
■true in the ordinary way. but after reading a passage in the originali 
he turned it at once into regular English sentences, aiming to give 
ideas with great exactness, and to express himself at the same time with 
idiomatic accuracy and ease." The reeult was he had "anextraord* 
inary command of language, which enabled him to give to every 
idea its most felicituus expression, and to pour out an unbroken 
stream of thought hour after hour without once hesitating for a 
word." His father, the Earl of Chatham, when at Oxford, wrote 
out translations of Demosthenes over and over again, and received 
a like reward. Witness on witness might be summoned with the 
same testimony. It is our obvious Interest then, as students, to make 
our own translations. It may be hard labor,— yet we give out that 
we come bare to spend several hours of each day in it — to roam 
through a large work culling words and to arrange them, but we 
shall know for ourselves in our own English, just what the author 
knew. We ought therefore to take the text and the lexicon, and go 
through the same process which a child encounters, when s dissected 
nap is given bim to be reconstructed. Bach piece must be put 
into such a place, or the map remains a mass of useless fragments, 
8u in translation, each word must be thoughtfully choaen and care- 
fully fitted into its place. Repeated efforts make the scholar more 
exact and more facile, till at length he gains bis end : he can 
express a thought is various excellent ways. 

It maybe urged, that we have overrated the utility of translation in 
producing the effect mentioned, and that familiarity with English 
classics brings about much the same results. But in what has been 
said, we have wholly left out of view, the thorough acquaintance 
made by the scholar of those Engluh, and we may add, German 
and French words which have their origin in the dead languages. 
How vast their namber I What subtle difference of meaning, the 
use of one or another occaaiona 1 How important to know the 
difference I A knowledge of it, applied to the careful reading of 
English authors, gives a control over our tongue which we can get 
in no other way, and those advantages cannot be measured. Com- 
pare the writings of Macaulay, Addison, Prescott, all of them polished 
classical scholars, with the style of Cai-lyle who has filled his ewer 
with little else than German water. Examine the great orators of 
England, Fox and Burke, and those of like lame in this country, 
Webster and Everett, and answer if classic soil has nut imparted a 
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richer hue, a sweeter flavor to EDglisb fruit. He who would have 
such for himiel^ must plant as he would pluck. If he will throw 
aside the temptations to iodoleDce unfortuoat^y scattered on all 
sides of him. every son of Yale may learn the richness of his noble 
Buglisb tongue, may eat of his own tree and be satisfied. 



8Dfet Pirror. 




IBOOXD BEBiaS. 




No. I. 




" If there's a hole la a' your coat 
I rede ye teat ill 

A chiel's anung ye tskin' notes. 
An- faith he-Upreut 


it. 



In looking over the old Lits., I fell upon a series of papers in Vok 
VI., attributed to Donald G. Mitchell, who was at the time of their 
issue one of the Editors. And in iact no one can fail to see in them 
the germ of that quiet strength, that unimpaasioned power in pathos 
or satire, and that keen scanning analysis of character which are 
afterwards developed iu the Reveries and the Lorgnette. 

I purpose in these papers to present, under the same beading, a 
second series of sketches of College characters ; some, simply 
transcripts of those given in the former series ; otheie, quite new ; 
portraitures, as it were, of animals of a later age. Do not, kind 
reader, anticipate an exhibition of fossil remains. 1 shall not, a la 
Cuvier, form a body from a bone, or psint a picture from a sin- 
gle feature only. None of the species, of which I shall priuent 
specimens, are yet extinct. Tbey are none of those giant birds, 
whose trscks are found in the vallies of the Connecticut. What has 
been learned of those I shsll bring before the reader has not been 
formed and fledged by the fancy from their 

" Footprints on the sands of Time." 

Nor is it the imagination of the reader, though I shall give only th« 
outlines, which is expected to complete the picture ; but merely - 
the exercise of a moderate degree of common observation. 
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In fMiT College world, though it is a community uniqae and pe- 
culiai. there is repreeented, aa well as of character, every variety of 
ability and ambition. It is^ot surprising tbat a College numbering 
nearly six hundred studenta, tepreientiiig moat of the States of the 
Union, and many of the provinces of the Continent, should repre- 
sent also a vast variety of capacity asd of purpose. It would be 
vain to attempt to locate the iadiTidualB that make the variety, to 
assign to each his respective quarter nf the Continent. I am not 
speaking of preparation ; and although the academies of. New 
England, on the whole, have a higher grade of scholarship and send 
to the Universities more thorough students tlian those of New York, 
and the West, yet often the students of the two, at the close of the 
College coarse, find their polarity in this respect completely re- 
versed. Thus also the world often reverses the College grade of 
flcholarship. Henry Ward Beecher not long since, (the story is &- 
miliar,) met the valedictorian of hia class, and exclaimed : " Ah, tlie 
two extremes meet again!" "Yes," was the frank reply, "bat 
they are reversed." 

It is far from my purpose to depreciate scholarship. The man 
who, while pursuing a course of study, sacrifices mere sociality in 
his search after science, is worthy of alt honor. But he who for a 
mere " mark" culdvates mere memory j be who with no talent but 
a dogged persistance. for a paltry stand on a tutor's book, becomes 
simply a servile reciter, and repudiates all library privileges and 
societv discipline, is. to say the least, scarcely worthy of commen- 
dation. 

The old lady who wrote to Prof. T., beseeching him to " prevent 
her son from getting t\e vaiedictory, fur she had heard it umi fatal," 
was far more sensible than those who urge their " hopefuls" in spite 
of incapacity, to strive for that which they can never attain except 
at the price of health and perhaps of life. 

No doubt the system of instruction pursded in this College Is 
more nearly perfect than that of any other in this country. A sys- 
tem which seeks the general good must expect to sacrifice one fur 
the good of the many. It is a Christian principle. 

Nevertheless, I apprehend die necessity might be obviated. It is 
not hard study alone, but the want of variety which kills the stu- 
dent. If declamation, composition and recitation were placed on an 
equal fiioting ; or, if the first two together counted as much on 
" stand" as the last alone, we should no longer bear of the loss of eye- 
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sight, or th« early deatli of the valedictorians. Wesfaonldno longer 
hear of the world's reversing the decisions of College as to a man's 
fitness fbr the variona pursuits and professions. If there were ap- 
pointed B Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution, whose duty it should 
be to attend the meetings of the societies and mark the merit of the 
members in debate, and their other exerciaes ; if the students were 
assured that their efforts in that direction were to " count," the Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric would soon cease to say that he had not had a res- 
pectable Commencement exhibition since the introduction of Bien- 
nials ; for the cause would be removed ; and Yale would send out 
men who would inimediately show themselves worthy of her repa- 
tatinn, "men who, when thrown into the world, would strike on 
their feet like a cat !" Though now merit in composition counts 
here more then in any other College, and though for that resson 
many of the high appointment men are such as must win their way 
in the world, yet there are also many, and, may be, more of low 
appointment, who, though they are regarded in College as poor 
scholars, will show that they have spent their scholasUc years in ac- 
quiring such scholarship as alone the world recognizee. Those who 
are conscious of capacity for speaking and wriUng, and come here 
to culdvate that capacity eapeciallyi when they find that the mere 
reciter is for the roost part considered the scholar, are discouraged 
from any great exertion in the studies of the course and become 
content with a low stand. As a result of this, it is often that men of 
great natural capacity do not show their powers while in College; 
and on the other hand, men of inferior intellectual ability, but with 
physical endurance to sustain their ambition, often attain by dint of 
digging the height of some great appointment. And in many res- 
pects such men are commendable. It ia only those who shut them- 
selves out from society and all association, and are never seen out of 
their own or the recitation room, who are worthy of contempt. 

But the most arousing of all College character is the self-conscious, 
that is, the self- conceited genius. He utterly contemns study, and 
never gives more than twenty minutes, or half en hour at moat, to 
any lesson, yet always makes a rush in recitation. He never begins 
his essays until the morning tliey are to be read ; and, if you chance 
to compliment him (he gives you many chances) upon the brilliancy 
or profhndity of hia composition, he assures you that he had not 
thought of the subject until just before the bell j Of course your 
eyes hang out and you look the personification of astonishment. 
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•• Will jou take part in the prize debate t" jrou ask of him. 

" I don't knowi I am undecided," Bays he- 

You are Burprised ; you know that he reniuned here through va- 
cation, and bad supposed tbat it was to prepare his speech. 

About twenty -four hours before the debate is to come oS*, be tells 
you that he has concluded to enter the lists. '■ I began to think of 
the question this morning," says be, " and to-night I shall write out 
my argument." After tbe debate is over, if be haa not taken the 
prize, you attribute it to tbe fact that be took no pains with bis 
speech. If he happen to be sncceaaful by reason of tbe inferiority 
of the opposing speakers, or the prejudiceor stupidity of the judges, 
you set him down as one of the " smartest fellows in College." Of 
course you do. 

Many a man haa taken a " Townseiid," and doubtless many a man 
will have taken a " Townsend," who did not dedde to compete un- 
til the day tbe compositions were to be handed in I And many a 
man has failed to take one only becaute he took bis ossay to the Post 
Office for the Piofl. " fire minutes too Iste \" 



€vtBiU9 in %e %xx. 

In th&t fir l&Dd where smiBhiiie Uretb, 

Unveiled by clouds, nodimmed b^ rala; 
Whera eTerla»ti&g brightness striveth 

To win Earth's springtime bock agafai : 
To whose dim height DO gales asceDding 

Threaten gmiIi dome and turret fair. 
Clear 'oeath the blue heavens kindly bending, 

BUndeth my Caatle in the Air, 

All the bright gems my life hatb Dambered 

There gleam as set by angel hand ; 
Taia hopes that throngh long yean have Biombered 

Grow real witUn that mystic hmd ; 

:iv. 21 
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Joft tbat bave tempted yoQth'3 bright vUion, 

Faint wishes winged b; childhood's pnyer, 
Tiembling deiires denied IhiilloD 

Dwell in that Castle in the Air. 

Drops from th&t vintage gently fatliog 

Iferre my weak spirit there to stray; 
Bright forms tay earth-chained soul are ealUng 

To tread with them the air-hnilt way ; 
Light from some far-off world of dreaming 

Qlows ici the radiant robes they wear — 
Eemembered dreams fnlfiUed are seeming 

To crowd that Castle in the Air. 

Old age the prophet's glass la taking, 

" Wild dreams of fontb," he sBys, " are blind- 
Clone as a dream to one awaking, 

They leave bnt idle grief behind." 
Away I The heart that bnt rememben 

Sinks Hhrooded in its atlll despair ; 
Bnt not for me a lost love's embers 

While mme this Castle m IJie Air. 

And who shall say its cloady portals 

Open alone to spirit bands — 
That but the view is g^ven to moriala, 

As from the Hoont the promised lands t 
What though the years with age may bind ma 

Before that mystic home I share — 
Their earthly spell can never blind me 

To my bright Castle in the Air. 

I know the Road Celestial guideth 

The pilgrim throngh death's Icy stream*— 
A gateway none lepaas divideth 

The actual ftom the land of dreams : 
Vo teut my prophet visions enter, 

Unchilled by death, nnchalned by care— 
A snmmer time that knows no winter 

Reigns In that Castle in the Air. i. o. a. 
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§iscorbant pamumies ai (SisIIege Baati^. 

"n» ft item and ttartlicg thing to think, 
How onen mortftlity staodR on the brink 
Of ite giave, withoat ao; nUigiTing. 

Oh don't you hear the spicy breezes 
A blowing among the cbnamon treeiot t 

0. 7ucB. 

The; shiJl lee, and Ihef diall wonder when they Bee ! 

The gnat &bric of human society is built np on a aeries of ro- 
Gurriog platforms, representing the several indiTidual peculiarities, 
political organizations, and universal harmonies of the race. 'Tis 
only when these active principles of the mind harmonize and coun- 
teract each other, that society attains that high and elevated posi- 
tion whence may be " BnufTed the breezes of both oceans." And 
the injudicious development of any one mental endowment cannot 
fail to react on the brain, and lead on a train of most ruinous dis- 

Suppose for example that that faculty of the mind which philos- 
ophers have designated by the term corpulence, be in any given case 
infinitely developed by a generous exercise of those means which 
nature has providud for the enlargement of our bodily systems. The 
inevitable consequences of such a course would be an extraordinary 
elimination of leanness on the one band, and on the other, expansive 
obesity ; either of which, in ordinary cases, would he sufficient to 
dismay the unhappy victim. But if in the course of human events, 
all maokind should make one simultaneous and oblique attack on 
those creature comforts which are calculated to develop human 
adiposity, (and this is no unreasonable bypothesia,) the results would 
be certain and fearfully appalling ; for supposing the Malthusian 
theory to be correct, the limited boundaries of our planet could not 
accommodate themselves to more than three thirds the increased 
rotundity of their inhabitants, and population would become so fear* 
fiitly crowded, that from Greenland's icy mountains even unto the 
shores of Madagascar would ascend the ominous ejaculation of Ar- 
chimedes — tlov tn&! (which being interpreted sigmfieth, tff front 
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Thus would the iron heels of the nations l>ecome the cam-planters 
of the down-trodden and oppressed, and scatter as with fhe whirl- 
winds of heareo the seeda of direful distempers, and luckless laiQen- 
tatious over the sad spectacle of humanity, wrapped up in the shroud 
of its own Tolnntsry dissolution, 

" irhite from Its rocky caverns the deep-roiced Deighboring ocean, 
ITonld speak and in accents disconsolate answer the wail of the forest." 

But we can trace these mournful scenes do farther. Euough has 
been demonstrated to convince every candid reader, that in the 
world's political economy " theie are times when great states rush 
to .their ruin." — critical times, when men who hold iu their hands 
the destinies of nations and commonwealths, are beguiled away 
from the spheres of duty by the glowing assurance of fame, erea 
as the white rabbit, Wabasso, of the north is entangled in the gine and 
•nares of the hunter, 

" When tbe fierce Eabiboooks, 
Sweeps the everlastiag snow-drifts, 
O'er the frozen fens and moorlands." 

We desire on the present occasion to make a few remarks on 
what is, and what might be, in College society, and comparing events 
with their results, trace the necessary relations of cause and effect. 
And here we would remark, incidentally, that no evil like the one 
above delineated can ever exist in our midst, unless a revolution be 
first effected in the priuciples and public sentiment of our commu- 
nity. For the whole spirit and economy of College government 
seems calculated to circumscribe all personal liberty, and bodily de- 
velopment, since by austere regulatinns it refuses all College Koom- 
ers, the luxury of boarding according to the dictates of conscience, 
each in hia own cloistered den. Were this oppressive regulation 
expunged from the hook of Yalesian statutes, what different scenes 
might we behold in these classic haunts ! Where we now sit en- 
circled by the forgetteu lore of former generations, and inspired by 
tbe seers and wiae men of a dim and distaut antiquity, would be 
seen numberless codfiah and esculent molluscs, and the ominous voice 
of the frying-pan would float away on the noon-tide breeze, and 
mingle its melodies with the clack and the croak of the swinging 
katy>did. Innumerable armies of sable mice, sailing in sepa- 
rate squads from College to College, would ransack the beer-mugs 
and meal-chests of the unsuspecting epicureans. The delicate 
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tutea of tho8« who rally under the banners of the " FastidiouB Ele- 
ment" would be happily bejond reach of their enemiei and perae- 
cntors.* No garruloue neighbor wonid incur the sore displeasure 
of his UDhapp7 and fastidious victim by recounting scenes of medi- 
cal lectnre.— speculating dd the possible combination of elements 
in •■ horse pies,"— or by inserting into his capacious pockets great 
quonlitieB of sarory sustenance. In the solemn retirement of his 
cloister room would he (the " snob") banquet on the good things 
of this earth,— unto the unseemly intruder he would wave his 
hand and answer and say, " Foul liend I awaft !" 

Yet even this state of emancipation, supposing the " spirit of free 
inquiry to be rampant in the land," would only be the means of lead- 
ing US from one evil into the very jaws of another ; an evil no less 
fatal to the welfare of College community at large, than the individ- 
ual interests of particular members, and the phenomena of which bare 
everl>afQed the theories of Political Economists. 

We refer, as may have been anticipated, to the very frequent de- 
preciation, or perhaps we should rather say scarcity, of metallic cur- . 
rency as a circulating medium among College students, and the sub- 
stitution of insufficient securities for the redemption of small loans, 
or the settlement of outstanding obligatioiis. Certain " promises to 
pay" are made legal tender, and the very extensive loans of cbarcoali 
shillings, and quarters, which prevail in our midst, not unfrequently 
accumulate in the hands of the borrower into a fixed capital, and vie 
versa, compel the lender thereof to resort to a suspension of all 
specie payments. 

But in the case of chartered corporations, such as Burial -of-Euclid 
and Junior Exhibition Committees, the result as well as the method of 
procedure are somewhat different. 

Any individual member of such corporation can guarantee to the 
printer or other employee, the ready redemption of all obligation 
by specie payraeuts of coin or bullion, and as security therefor, en- 
dorse the ntjte of the Committee, or give his own as responsible for 
that body. This is generally accepted as the wisest policy for the 
Corporation or Committee as a whole, but in most cases the unsus- 
pecting member of the body who is held responsible, ■' fails to con- 
nect." He is suddenly observed to make himself exceedingly 

* Hie student qui irill not permit snnm proximnm Delghbor ad breakfast talile 
fondere contentas molBsaea jug down ejoa torgam, fastidious sno'b est. 

Lboes Cohtivialbi. 
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scarce in all public places and thorough&reB/— to awume a misan- 
tbropical disposition, — to aasimilate himself unto the lean kine 
of Fharaob — to draw (through his friends) innumerable drop 
letters from the Post Office. The strange movements of such 
unfortunate individuals, have long been recognized hj philosophers 
as an " halo pbenomenoa" batBing solution. Indeed, the vertigin- 
ous circum rotation of the one-eyed Gyroscope around its horizontal 
parallax is not more inexplicable or unique in its character than the 
erratic wanderings of this deluded victim on Chapel street, or be- 
hind the Colleges, to evade the eye of the irantic printer. Let us 
calculate a little. In the natural world it is a well established fact, 
(I say it advisedly,) thst all motion is either direct, retrograde, or 
curvlinear. But direct and retrograde are the same thing, only reck' 
oned from antipodal points, so that one includes the other, and the 
other includes both, and the resultant of this compound vrith the 
aforementioned curvlinear motion is a zig-zag strait-line, composed 
entirely of re-entrant angles. 

Such was the motion of Socrates around the lamp-posts of Atiiens 
while his better half, Xsntippe, was applying her broom-stick, and 
warbling in dulcet tones, 

" Wbo tied my dog loose, oh who tied he. 
Who Ued my dog loose, mitont the lief of me." 

Such was the graceful arc described by Don Quixotte when he was 
" Rail road -rioted" by the antiquated wind-mills of Castile and Ar- 
ragon, and echo answered, 

" Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 

When Uie wiud-millB shsU meet thee in battle array." 

Such too is the nearest conceivable approximatitm to the ambula- 
tions of the unfortunate victim of a conspiracy when the voice of the 
printer is heard in the land, ejaculating in tiiunder-tones, 
" Don AlphooBO, where is my ' dehtw I' " 

Kot unlike these in character, but emanating from different sources, 
and reducible to more systematic speculations, are the eventful ex- 
periences of the wayward Freshman in the early stage of his pupa 
existence. He cometh from far, knowing not the ways of this Col- 
lege world, and sojournetb as a strange people in a strange land. 
He foreseeth not the gins that are being set for hira by men wiser 
than he. — The " Primer" and the Iliad are foolishness and a stum- 
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bliDg-block unto him, and at even-tide a deep sleep falleth apon 
him. He lifteth up his eyes in the tnidiiigbt hour, and lo t innume- 
rable Sophomores ; and in their hands glittering meerschaums, and 
on their faces broad phylacteries, and likeoeBses of &lse prophets, 
and servants of Betial. He saith unto them " a-boo-ah," and prac- 
tically illostrateth the theory of Universal Gravitation by descending 
many fethoms from his window, in nocturnal habiliments. He fre- 
quonteth the haunts of the owl and the bat. He espieth ponderous 
shears io the hands of tbe " Areopagite." He quaketh in secret. 
He exclumetb, aha, aba, I smell a rat. He holdeth on to the hairs 
of his bead, lest in the night watches tfaey take unto themselves 
wings and fly away. He taketh unto himself a " fighting cut," and 
dwelleth in safety. Of initiation ceremonies it behoveth us not to 
speak, lest we tread on forbidden grouTids. Many, yea, very many 
have been beard to exclaim in the words of an immortal lite- 
rary cfaaracter, " Methought in a dream me saw the sh-sh-shades of 
me ancestors." 

Now then, from the foregoing observations it will be readily un- 
derstood why the state of human society, as represented by a Col- 
lege community, must be either advancing or retrograding, and 
since the known laws of the natural world declare tbe existence of 
retrograde progress to be " unwise, injudicious and highly cen- 
surable," as well as impossible, it necessarily follows that all these 
discordant harmonies of College society are in reality but imaginary 
evils, whose substance is shadow, and whose ultimate end must be 
atter annihilation. 

" Then the common seme of most Bhallliolda fretful realm In awe, 
And tbe kindly earth shall slomber lapt la nmversal law." 



College €xaimirds. 

Theri is a season in early summer when the purity and limpid 
clearness of the atmosphere has a crystalline density, and creation 
seems immersed in infinite depths of ocean waves. We move in, and 
inhale an element which exhilarates and intoxicates, steeping mere 
animal existence and all sensation in delirious joy, while thought 
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grows clear and the soul expands with new liie— an element of at- 
mospheric tenuity, and yet characteriEed by a certaia crystalline 
heavineaa, not oppressive, but buoyant. All nature g^-ows lithe, and 
struggles Bgainst gravitation ; all looks are upward, all longings to- 
ward the mysteriea of ethereal depths. We realize Percival's concep- 
tion of the fairy beauties, and wavy dreaminess of sub-marine coral 
groves — and the imagination peoples the atmosphere and woodlands 
with poetic creations. 

To the stranger who wanders the long length of our College 
boildings for the first time, at this season, and on a night when the 
Green and the trees are flooded with silver gilding — when the breath 
of all life ia hushed and heart-beats mufBed, to drink in the mellow 
calra and hearken to iihe gentle whisperings of the night-winda — all 
the landscape would seem tu be dedicated to quiet meditation and 
" deep philosophy." In the presence of that calm religious quiet, 
all noise and strife are sacrilegious, as disturbing Nature's orisons^ 
end the soft radiance which streams from College windows, opens a 
vista into many a liib of grateful study and pleasant intercourse 
with the men and thought of antiquity. Mind and soul would Beem 
the only tenants of the scene, peace and intellectual contentment to 
bave established themselves here upon a vantage ground, which pas- 
sion and hurrying strite have denied them elswbere. And, while mem- 
ory busied heiself with the galaxy of great names, whose owners 
bave gone forth from these cloisters aa teachers of wisdom and ex* 
amples of manhood to the world, imagination would picture hun- 
dreds of heroes of thought and science in youthful enthnsiasts for 
learning, whom the ancient fame and scholarly quiet of the place 
bave attracted to these study halls. 

If tliis same stranger, again, were to come among us during the 
last three weeks of third term, or the first three of first term, to see 
and hear the rush and hubbub of every element of confusion— the 
angry debate, the skilful use of the jostle-and-fiaty-cuff argument, 
dignified with the courteous and technical name of " society elec- 
tioneering," which greets the new-comer, — his former conclusions 
would be rather staggered, to say the least. But, above all, could 
he he on hand when the " gentlemen who have recently entered 
college" are passing that examination upon their manners imposed 
by a self-constituted tribunal of Sophomores, at the " Slatemenfof 
facts," or, at " Initiation," being finally qualified for the momentous 
duties and weighty responsibilities of tbeir new sphere of life, at the 
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hands of Bpiritai teas propitious, we trout, than tboH which preridad 
at their former birth-^« would abandon onca and forever the atadi 
ous-retirement theory, and subscribe to that cherished doctrine o 
all old gentlemen whose minds are informed and large in the inverse 
ratio of their claims to the possession of aii aldermanic paunch, i. e- 
that all students are rowdies, and College a place where respectable 
young men are sent to spend money and maiie a noise. 

And either of these conclusions would, under the different circnm- 
stances, be plausible. Greater contrasts in this respect can nowhere 
be found than in College. At times, the regulai routine of recita- 
tions and close application to etndy becomes absolutely oppressive 
from its monotony — and, again, at the seasons jjst referred to, there 
is almost nothing done, in the study line, for weeks, but everybody 
devotes himself to the sedulous cultivation of easy attitudes on the 
grass, or goes regardleeely into the excitement. 

Now, this system of intermittent excitements has a two-fold influ- 
ence. In the first place, they give to College life an isolated indi- 
viduality, and make our student society a distinct community. They 
are, all of them, outgrowths of impulse and social feeling, and have 
their biilh either in a reckless sense of the ludicrous, as iu the case 
of " Initiation," or, like the ceremonies of " Presentation," in that 
whole-souled enthusiasm and electric poetry wliicb sympathy kin- 
dles, and the clannisbnesa of class feeling calls ouL £Bcb of them is 
a nucleus around which College memoriea cluster ; but, unlike the 
comet's train, which stretches only into the past, their long line of 
golden associations and cherished recollections, sheds a radiancy 
ever onward into the future, and lights our solitary way to the grave. 
And when, 

" In after years returning 
To this old sbrlne of learning, 
Once more we gather here ;" 

'twill be to these occasions, when student feeling is concentrated and 
intensified from a mere all-pervading sentiment into all that is vivid 
in action, that our thoughts and conversation will go out. What 
seems trifling now, and ridiculoua, will be hallowed then, and ele- 
vated into dignity, as memory picturea the scene ; and all that in- 
terest which attaches to this first act in our drama of life, will busy 
itaelf with these gala-daya of Joy'a prime. 

But the picture has two sides, and these same excitements sustain 
altogether another relation to us. Independent of Che relief they 

VOL. XXIV. 32 
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afford from continaed mental tension, snd the graceful cbarm with 
which they inveHt our present, uid radiate our memories— they 
affect unfavorably, and in no slight degree, the prospect of a eatisfsc- 
tory balance of accounts when the dream is over, this life of pre- 
paration ehall be done — and each man stands before the tribunal of 
his own judgment to answer for four years. Did you ever reflect 
bow many extraneous excitements we go through in one year, and 
which carry off attention and interest from pursuits immediately affect- 
ing the attainment of that object for which we came here 1 Just 
consider a moment. " Statement of facts," " Initiations," and the 
, " Burial of Euclid," make up the modest programme for first term- 
Then come Prize Debates innumerable. Next, " Presentation," 
" PoW'Wow," " Elections." And, finally, all the concentrated essence 
of rows and faea is precipitated into the " Society Campaign" when 
each man imagines himself an especially appointed committee pleni- 
potentiary of one, to make a disturbance and range around over crea- 
tion at lai ge, under the hallucination that his particular opinions and 
conduct will materially affect the destiny of the nation ; when sub- 
freshmen are magnified into hemes, and school -boys, upon their arri- 
val in this classical town, are greeted with all the popular furor and 
uproar, which Kossuth received at the hands of Common Council com- 
mittees ; when all those who do not speechify and " electioneer," 
spend the time in loafing. For, the consciousness that one-half of 
college is deeply immersed in an excitement, saps all interest which 
the other half would naturally take in study — and the consequence 
is that the community at large is in a state of utter lisUessness. as 
far as text books and recitations are concerned. 

Freshmen and Sophomores are about equally involved in elec- 
tioneering or paddling around in blue mud under the impresaion 
that they are rowing ; while Juniors abandon the mselres to the more 
dignified and intellectual pracdce of politics, and Seniors hare 
alrf«dy taken their departure. 

Thus, during half of third term, as another has said, for alt pracdcal 
purposes. College might almost as well be disbanded. And the evil 
doea'nt stop with the excitements themselves, but the reaction which 
sets in is worse yet. To begin the first term with three weeks of 
uproar and excitement, is to spend the remaining eleven to little 
purpose. Just so in every such case ; when the cause has long 
ceased the effects still show themselves. And thts, we apprehend, is 
the only valid objection against Prize Debates ; they are spasmodic 
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exertions atteniled with considerable excitement ; the vigor of the 
societies and all that interest which should manifest itself at the 
weekly meetinga is compressed into a few hours, and the intensity 
of the feelinf; is a sure warrant for short duration. 

To say that the fault lies at the door of the successful speakers, 
because, according to certain theorizers, having taking the prizes 
they are suppused to wax solicitous about their 'reputatione, and ap- 
prebenBive lest that more familiar acq^uaintance, which springs from 
a participation in the regular business transactions of the society, 
MTould be fetal to the atmosphere of heroic majesty with which the 
prizes are supposed to invest them — on the principle that " no man la 
a hero to his own yalet" — ^is to say that the prizes have been unjustly 
awarded. We never yet knew a case where a speaker who gained 
a piize which he really deserved was in any great danger to life, 
health, or reputation, in the regular debutes of the society ; and we 
never yet knew a man who having really gained credit for argu- 
mentative powers in a Prize Debate, was influenced by any such un- 
worthy motive to stay away from the weekly meetings. The truth 
of the matter is simply this, that prize debates are only injurious to 
the socieiies in that they create au artificial and unnaturally exag- 
gerated actlrity and excitement. And, therefore, those reformers who 
raise a perpetual outcry against them, because precedent ssnctiuns 
such a style of accounting for the present torpidity of the societies, 
had far better turn their attention to the practical working of the 
present system of Campaigning, where this same cause works more 
freely, and with consequences many times more injurious, because 
where a Prize Debate affects a dozen men, the excitement of the 
Campaign reacts upon wliole classes. To lay all the blame, or the 
chief blame to the Debates, is to use an argument whose chief merit 
is its antiquity, while it blinds the eyes of the unreflecting to the 
monstrous mockery of the Campaign exciteraents~a mockery, which, 
if kept up much longer, will result in the utter ruin of all partiei 
concerned. The annual reactions after " Statement of facts" weaken 
the already prostrate energies of both societies, and if a new sys* 
tem be not soon inaugurated, a few more tepetitions of the process 
now in vogue, will destroy the chance forever. 
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An hundred years ago to-day, the 35th of Jan., 1S59, a babe was 
bom on the ' banka of bonny Doon.' A century has gone : the 
babe has grown tn be a man, a poet, and has long been gathered to bis 
fathers. An hundred years with their generations have passed their 
verdict upon him, and to day we speak of " the immortal Burns, the 
poet." 

" In John Lyly's Endymion," says Longfellow, " Sir Topas is 
mads to say : " Dost thou know what a poet is ? Why ibol, a poet 
is as much as one should say — a poet." Sir Topaa was right. We 
can only say in the language of the Aristotelians, a poet is a poet, 
so far forth as a poet. Around him, as around the beautiful, inap- 
proachable mystery of the Poles, stand eternal sentinels, sternly 
guarding from men the secret of his nature. From that unknown 
realm he sends forth his gigantic messengers into the wide waste of 
life. We meet them as we do majestic icebergs, floating amid lhn 
surges of the Atlantic ; we gaze upon them with wonder, and love 
to speculate upon that unexplored region whence they have come. 

A volume of Burns, to which we naturally turn upon this his 
birtfa-day, seems, as we read, more and more, (if we could suppose 
an ice-berg JiUed with warmth and feeling,) one of these. There 
ere his master-pieces shooting heavenward, like pinnacles and sum- 
miU ; there rough and prismatic songs, and little angulsr epigrams 
intermingled with fantastic legends projecting everywhere. All 
its broad fkces are written with sober thought; while from point 
to point, from surface to surface leaps the brilliancy of the poet's 
heart. Roseate, the passionate East shiues through the earlier trans- 
parencies, and the deep blue body is the firm-set character of man- 
hood ; and there too are frightful chasms, and deep pitfalls, dark, 
and abyssraal. It rises before us rough and irregular, as it first leapt 
fVum the womb of nature. 

Robert Bums' poetry is preeminently the language of nature, 
simple and beautiful. He turned it from the furrow with the plow, 
and bound it in sheaves from the yellow grain fields. He read her 
book as it was opened before him, and transmitted his pleasant pic- 
tures to posterity in the full expression of what he saw there. One 
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feels as much refreshed in turning from the labored compoeitions, 
de«p metapbyaicB, and grand pbraaeology of most poets to 

" The simple bard, rough at the nutlc plougli, 
Learning his tonefal trade from ev'ry boagh," 

as we would among the eylvan scenes which he describea. 

I think that if two words could express the characteristics of two 
great claaaes of Poets, of which Milton should be the repreBeatative 
of one and Burns of the other, they would be — sublime and sweet. 
The one we wonder at and admire, the other we love. The source 
from which highly educated and refined intellects draw most of their 
splendor, was to him, be himself says, " a fountain shut up, and a 
book sealed." That classical cultivation which strengthens and el- 
evates genius was denied him. AH the excellence which gushes 
from the mind of Sums comes to us vested with the charm of orig' 
inality. What others contrivotoalietract from the classics, he found 
in the living springs of his own imagination ; and he speaks to the 
heart, because he speaks in the language of a heart that feels in sym- 
pathy with the heart of the people. 

In openiog Burns for the first time, one is surprised to find iiu 
production of any considerable length, such as those upon which 
most writers have founded their reputation. This is the most stri- 
king peculiarity of the ' peasant poet,' and one too, which we can 
hardly account for, unless it be by a consideration of the circum- 
stances by which his character was moulded. The country is essen- 
tially Lyric. ]i» influences, exclusively, acted in the formation of 
his character. His muse was therefore lyrical. So that had he 
written a lengthly Epic, it would have done violence to its purity, 
and been discordant with the rest of its offspring. 

But if we are surprised at finding no such poem among his wri- 
tings, we are astonished at their number and variety. His genius 
was wonderfully versatile. It was ready to respond to every call, 
upon every occasion, and that too with alacrity. ' Tam O'Shanter,' 
generally admitted to be his finest work, was completed in a day ; 
and bis most excellent pieces were all written upon the spur of the 
moment, No subject was too trivial or insignificajit ; like the sun, 
his genius shone alike upon the great and the small ; and the least, 
when touched by its magic ray, assumes all the color and beauty of 
the rainbow. He wrote upon some things which would have banished 
any but a master mind from respectable society. That gem on ' a 
louse,' has been condemned as low and vulgar ; but the just rebuke 
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it containB to pride and vanity, :a too keen to be disregarded. And 
there is probably no oftener quoted aentiment than its concluding 
stanza. 

" wad aotne power the giftje gie oa, 
To see oursels as ithers see tu." &c. 
Trutb, like a. diamond, ia valuable wherever we find it, and shines 
with equal brilliancy whether it lies upon the dunghill, or flashes in 
the braids of beauty. There is one peculiarity which he shared in 
common with all great poets, and that, a fearless and ardent love of 
liberty. Foeta have been the republicans of every age and land. 
There is perhaps no class of men that does more to ci'eate a strong 
love of country, and cultivate a pure patriotism among the people. 
In his natural moods, this love of freedom found utterance in the 
cutting wit and caustic sarcaam which spiced his political poetry ; 
but in hia aadder moments gush forth leal longings, and hopes for 
his country's good. There was in him an ever present desire 

" a wish, {I mind its power,) 

A wish, that to m; latest hour 

Will strongly heave my breast, 

That I, for poor anld Scotland's soke, 

Some nsefal plan or boob conid make, 

Or sing a song at, least. 
He is truly Scotland's bard. He never sought a theme beyond her 
bounds. And now the warm affection with which he sung her praises 
is iiilly reciprocated in the respect abown to bis memory. The Scot- 
tiah dialect, in which most of his thoughts are expressed, make him 
almost exclusively hers : and account, to a certain degree, for his 
popularity among the common people, who recognize in him one of 
themselves. 

For_pK7*(y of expression, Bums ia not remarkable. All he had to 
say issaidinthemostfoTciblemanner ; whether it be said with propri- 
ety ia of DO aeeminpr consequence. In this age, men have attained 
a more refined style, and look upon that so common in Hudibraa, 
Byron, and Burns, as vulgar, and significant of a groveling taste. I 
think much can be excused in them, when we consider the linus 
in which they lived, and the object for which they wrote. 

The sweetest of singers, most impassioned in portraying the emo- 
tions of the heart, enchanting in description, attractive in imagina- 
tion, and natural in feeling; a patriot; ageniua; the embody ment 
of original, indiginous poetry, enshrined among all those feelings 
we are accustomed to hold moat dear. Such waa Robert Burns, the 
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poet. Coatemptated as a man we find him true to himself. The 
man and the poet are inseparable. Though we view him in different 
lights, we find no false coloi'ing. That truthfulness which is his 
most distiuguishing characteristic, is an element of his heing. 

It IB a remarkable fact, that the most elegant songs in the English 
language have been written by a plow-boy, in honor of the rustic 
lassies aroand him. Bums' idea of the beautiful was derived ex- 
clusively from nature. When found there, it possessed a charm 
that never failed to excite his poetic phrenzy, if not every other 
passion thai ilesh is heir to. He wrote a sonnet to every pretty 
woman he met ; and inspired by such themes, his muse sang her 
sweetest nutes. He loved beauty of feature and form wherever he 
found it, whether in ' cutty sark' or sweeping robe. Hence we 
never find him apostrophising necklaces or dress, the factitious sem' 
hlance of beauty, but always fascinated by natural qualiflcationB. 
We muBt admit that he was more Byronic than Platonic in his loves 
but this is to be attributed to the coincidence of physical with in- 
tellectual passion. To the latter we are indebted for his poetii 
cellence, and we must pass over the former as a constitutional fault. 
Notwithstanding his failings, if we judge him fairly, we must admit 
that he possessed a high tone of religious feeling, which soared 
above and condemned the hypocrisy, and Hcisms of the times, and 
reverenced, with a strong and firm affection, a divine Omnipotence. 
The love of God, the love of country, the love of beauty in moral 
actions, (we have them all united in the ' Cottar's Saturday night,') 
whatever of weakness, frivolity or crime may have at times ap- 
peared on the surface, these, after all, were the strong under-cur- 
rente of bis soul. His faults must be charged upon his associates. 
When we see his sinful nature bursting the bonds of hia better ii 
stincts, and striding forth into crime and wickedneBS, it is to be re- 
membered that these bonds were never strengthened by culture. 
He was, as he was created, the creature of impulse. 

Burnsis a striking exampleof native inborn genius, rising above 
the overwhelming clouds of adverse circumstances, to an eminence 
which few have attained. No particular event called it into action. 
It was always there, and always at work. They argue falsely who 
contend that man is the creature of circumstance. A great mind 
can never be hid under a bushel ; it will shine forth independent of 
all circumstances. — He died the Slst of July, 1796, the best beloved 
of Scots. H. M. B, 
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No. IV. 

Time, 10 P. M.— Present, Shanghai, Mishkan, Shandy, Gaha- 
gan and BUhath. 

Gahaqan. — What a ahame that so much wit and philosophy as 
have been uttered here to-nigbt, should be lost to the world. 

BiLUATU. — The world might not agree with yim after hearing it. 
Hnwever, go to work and save the remainder. Mishkan haa been 
uttering aphorisms and moral reflectiona enough to iurnish a fresh 
supply of materials for a new work by some fevorite anthor, the 
writer of Proverbial Philosophy. 

Shandv. — I don't know that I agree with everything that is &aid of 
late against Martin Farquhar. He ianotagreaipoetcertalnly ; but it 
does not necessarily follow from that fact, that he is so great a foul 
as many would like to make him out. Indeed, it is a difficult mat- 
ter always for conlempotaries to judge justly of the talents, and 
writings of any man. In order to form a correct opinion of an in- 
dividual, we should live some time — greater or less according to cir- 
cumstances — afler the time in which he lived ; just as to see an ob- 
ject distinctly, it must he removed some distance from the eye ; the 
larger the object, of course the farther the distance. 

Gahaoan. — According to that principle, then, an individual, iu 
my opinion, would be obliged to wait about sixty seconds after 
Tupper'a decease, to form a correct estimate of that gentleman's 
abilities. That would he a sufficient distance from the time in which 
he lived to judge him truly. 

BiLBATH. — " Hit him again, h<i's got no friends." What a fall 
tor a man, whose reputation was once so great. 

Shandv. — It only proves that the popularity of a production is uo 
certain test of its merit. The value of a work, indeed, is very much 
like the value of a word ; it depends altogether upon the character 
of the persons who use it, and by usingit give it importance. I 
don't think that, with theexception of Pilgrim's Progress, any work, 
however popular with the common people, has ever succeeded in 
gaining an enduring reputation, unless it has also received the ap- 
proval of men of the highest cultivation. The only instance where 
the popularity of a book is any test of its merits, is when it obtainti 
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the favor of all classm alike. Yet this is not always very lasting, 
Xjook at Longfellow. He was once the favorite poet, at least of 
A.merican critics ; now, he aeems to be just the reverse. 

HiBUXiiH.— Somebody says that next to being the most praised 
man in a nation, the best position is tbat of being the one moat 
abused ; and certainly, every prominent man is usually obliged to 
go through the two extremes. Longfellow is now paying the pen- 
alty of his former too great popularity, 

SuAXQUAi. — Yet his last work eeems to be conceded a. failure, 
even by his greatest admirers. 

MiauK AM.— Possibly it is. At the same time most of the cridcisms 
upon it and upon him seem to me to proceed upon an altogether 
wrong idea of bis merit as a poet. Qualities are demanded in him, 
which he never had, and then he is abused for nut having them, 

Shanohai. — You don't entirely agree with the reviewer in the 
November number of this Magazine. 

MtSHKAN.— Not in many of his remarks, certainly. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion in regard to the justice of the criticism upon 
the " Courtship of Miles Standish," there are in that article re- 
marks, some of which seem to me to be as unsound in theory ae 
others are felse in fact. It certainly ia not true that Bryant is known 
only to a " few very ardent lovers of poetry," and I doubt not the 
experience of most cultivated men will contradict the assertion, that 
Longfellow is " seldom read more than once, and then only by those 
acquiring a taste for poetry." Indeed the reviewer contradicts it 
himself in faia closing sentences, or I cannot read English straight. 
Moreover, bo far from Longfellow having any sympathy, secret or 
otherwise, with the so-called " spasmodic school," it seems to me 
that, of all the living writers in our language, he would be selected 
as the one most opposed to that class of poets in all their distinguish- 
ing characteristics. As regards his rank, when compared with other 
poets, opinions will always differ. I myself deem him far superior 
to Lowell or Whittier, and certainly it must be a peculiar taste that 
would place Dana anywhere within sight of any one of the three. 

SHAMOHAr.— In what do you think hia particular excellence lies t 

MiSBKAF.— Those who expect to find in him great poetical power, 
the display of a powerful original genius, or the embodiment of 
characters that will live forever, will most assuredly look in vain. 
He has not certainly a great creative mind, like Shakespeare. He 
would not found a new school, like Tennyson, nor sway the spirit of 
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bU age, like Byron, But sucb as he is 1 accept him, and am thank- 
ful— a poet, ever simple, earnest and natural, combining purity of 
thought with unrivalled beauty of expression, always appealing to 
our higher feelings, often giving to old and thread>bare truths a new 
charm — the very poet to rob old age of its cares, and soflen the 
keenness of sorrow — the very poet he himself describes as the one 
" Whose songs gnshsd iVom his beaii, 
As showers trom the clouds of Sammer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start. 
Vha through long days of labor. 

And nights devoid of esse, 
Still heard in his aonl the music 
Of wonderfol melodies." 

BiLHATH. — Yet there is no doubt his reputation will rest upon his 
shorter pieces. 

MiSHKAN. — That may be very true, without being any argument 
against what I claim for him. Have you ever noticed, that short po- 
ems are a peculiarity of the present age } The minor poems in our 
language from the earliest period of English literature, down to the 
time of the French Revolution, offer no comparison, either as re- 
gards number or beauty, vrith what has been produced since that 
event. There are a few splendid exceptions, it is true ; but only a 
few. Of bovr many American poets can it be said, that their repu- 
tation rests upon any long poem. It is the same in England. Look 
at Tennyson. Two of his larger works,— -In Memoriam and Maud- 
are nothing but a collection of different poems, bound together by 
the unity of a common design, and by the fact of pointing to a par- 
ticular result. 

Shandy. — What do you suppose is the cause of such a change 1 

Shahohai. — Poets may perhaps be more modest in our age. 

CrAHAOAN. — Mr. Tupper is a brilliant example — a roan, who had 
a poem translated into one hundred and fifty languages, which 
wasn't lit to appear in one. 

BiLHATU. — It is an old maxim, that modesty is the glory of a 
woman, but the ruin of a man, and I believe it. Where you see a 
self-conceited person, you generally see a successful person. There 
is nothing like conceit to give character and energy to the Individ* 
ual, and in nioe cases out of ten, the superiority of one man to an- 
other is owing chiefly to the greater amount possessed of that quality. 
To be sure, I don't want any one to be constantly showing itt and 
Sticking it into my face ; it is the heat which drives the juacbioery 
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of the mind, hut it ought always to exist in a latent state, and not be 
wasted by being forever converted into steam. 

SuANOHAi. — You confound self- con fide nee with self-conceit. 

SiLHATH. — That is the old way of smoothing over the matter. 
The fact is, what your frionda call the former, that aame quality 
ynur enemies call the latter. Who'll andertake to point out that 
line which divides self-con fidence from eelf-conceit ? I tell you eelS- 
conceit is the glory of the man, the beauty of our early liie : it 
gives to youth all the energy, the eameatnesa of purpose, and the 
chivalric daring, which render it superior to age. 

Shanohai. — Do you remember the passage of D'lsraeli'a novel, 
where tiidonia speaks to young Coningsby those words which make 
such an impr«Bsion upon him. " Do not suppose that 1 hold that 
youth is genius ; all that I say is, that genius, when young, is divine." 

BiLBATB.^Well, and I am sore that not one man in ten appre- 
datea his youth, until it baa gone forever. Now, that I'm getting 
old, — I'm half-way through Senior year, nearly, — I can look back 
and estimate it more rightly, and I tell every member of the lower 
claasea to thank heaven daily that be is yet young. Cling to your 
youth ; love it, honor it, cherish it, before the evil days come, when for 
you no more shall there be work or device, or knowledge, or wisdom. 
O, there is no cant in this world more false and more hollow than 
the cant of age and its experience I It is as senseless, most of it, 
as the vapors of a sick man, the very stuff of which dreams are 
made. I, for one, am no believer in age, with its cold calculating 
conservatism, its self complacent maxims upon the folly of youth, 
its vaunting pretensions to superior wisdom. Age is so much hon- 
ored, can so often overbalance youth by forever dragging upon the 
scales the dead weight of its experience, because no one is disposed 
to condemn a period in life at which he hopes to arrive. But I tell you 
there is nothing more useless, nothing in fact to many more injuri- 
ous, than this boasted experience. No man of common sense needs 
experience, who uses his common sense aright. History will prove 
it. Show me one grand result achieved, one noble victory fur the 
right gained, one successful effort for human progress made by men 
not young, not inexperienced in the usual sense of the word, then 
will I be willing to admit the wiadom of age, and its vaunted claims 
to superiority. 
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^atitta of IpuWitationa. 

The Lithograph of the "Burial o( Euclid" is, if possible, superior even to that 
of "Initiation." Both, while Ihey are true to the "Institutionfl" which they 
TepreieDt, will, it is hoped, inveet their oTisical with so much of romance as ehall 
transform disgraceful facts into beautiful fictions. The stone tablets on which 
they are carved abovld soon tic " sacred to the memory" of customs tliat are dead. 

The success of these two ought to encourage the designer to supply two other 
wuits of College, — Stage-scenes at Spoon £zbibltioii, — and the Circle when the 
parting hand-grasp is given on Presentation day. 

The lithographs can be obt^ed at the CoUegi Bookstort, as can, also, all the 
poblicatioDS of the day — books, periodicals, pictares. 

We are glad to see that the Printers to the Lit. are tM becoming " Printers to 
the Udversity." If cleamess and beauty in type, — if taste, skill and correct- 
ness (as far as these depend upon the compositor) are desirable in printing, why 
our advice is, get your printing done where we do, at MoKiHOtrsB & Tatlob's 
OfBce, No. 97 Chapel street. , 



Ofl3.C5srs of til© Societies. 

ElacUon took place in Llnonia and (he Brothers b Unity, at Uw last regnUr 
meeting of last term, Dec 16, 1668. 

LIKONIA. BBOTBERS. 

Pmident. 
Bdwam> Cauikstob. A.J. Tatlor. 

Vice-Fraiidtnt. 
3. C. HoLLBi. Q. 0. Fat. 

Orator. Censor. 

W. E. Fabk. B. J. Cabpbhtib. 

Stcrettary. 
O. W. (hDDiBOS. 0. A. KiKasBOaT. 

Vict-StoreUi/ry. 
8. A. Bent. J. W. McLase. 

Olass EJlectlons. 

At a meeting of Ibe Senior Class, Jan. 19, to elect the Yaledlctor; Orator aod 
Poet, for Preseiitatioa day, the following were choaen. 

Edward Carrington, CIomb Orator. 

Qeo, W. PUher, Clou Pott. 

T=*riz© X3©t)ates. 

The Senior Prize Debates took place In Linonla and the Brothers in Unity, od 
the eveaing of Wednesday Jaa. 12, and Saturday Jan. 16, respectively. 

LIKONIA. BBOTHERS. 

Firtt Prize. 

Robert A Stiles. Carlos C. Carpenter. 

StcoTKl Prize. 
Bdward Carringlon. Asher H. Wilcox. 
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The Sophomore Piiee Debate took place Id the Brothers' Society, on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 17. 

Firai Prizi.—S. E. Baldwin. Second Prize.— 3. L. Hannar. 

The Bishop Prize Debate in LinoDia took place Wednesday aftemoon and even- 
ing Jan. 19. 

Firit Prize. Second Prize. Third Pme. 

3. C. Tyler, Ctaat of '61. F. McTeagh, Clau of '62. 0. M. Towte, Clais of '61 
D. H, Chamberlain, Class of '62. 

Lai^ Oration, 
yiiuutx W. Hasiu. 





OrnkOraticn, 






Jamb H. Scbbbidbb 




JoH> M. HoBRia. 


P\aotophic<a Oratiotu. 

EsffBua L. BtcHABD*. 


Edward Boltwood, 
fflUIam rowler, 
U. P. Enowlton. 

T. H. WtAU. 


0. C. Marsh, 
B. G. Mason, 
J. W. BnsMll, 




Orotic. 




A. B. Ball, 
C. A. Boies, 

B. 8. DftTto, 


D. C. Eaton, 
W, E. Hurlbut, 
N. Norton, 
D. J. Ogden, 
A. C. Palfrey, 

DiuerUUionM. 


W. E. Park, 
W. T. Smith, 
J. L. T^nlor. 
a, E. Warren, 
L. T. Wllkox. 


H. E. Banies, 
B. C. Beach, 
L. B. Bunnell, 


F. E. Colton, 
L. H. DftTls, 
F. Delaield, 


T. 0. Hnnt, 
H. W. Slalar, 
R. M. WillBon. 


D. Denlwa, 
U. L. Falrchlld, 


Q. H. Qrlffln, 

W. C. JohMton. 


L. H. Jonea, 
C. H. Tandyne. 


W. E. Bradley, 
C. H. Bonce, 
Q. L. Catlin, 


Seccai Dilputu. 

e" A. pSiey, 

D. Hebard, 

U. a. UarshalL 


F. C. Ogden, 
J. V. Seely, 
F. R. Way, 


B. Champion, 


Third DitpuUM. 
W. McAlpb, 


C. H. Owen, 


F. Beach, 

F. L. Chapell, 

8. Dnnhai^ 


Firit CdBoqviet. 

C. E. Dntton, 
W. E. Foster, 
E. P. Freeman, 

D. L. Halgbt. 


H. L. Johnson, 
A.' L.' P.T<^U, 


E. R. Banies, 
W. M. Brot«U, 


Steond CoOogvit*. 
R. B. Brown, 
T. L. B. How, 


G. D. Phelps, 
J, H. Ward. 
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